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OBSERVATIONS, fa. 



Fbw have expeiienced more disappointment in their pecu- 
niary circumstances, or have had their hopes more blasted, 
and their characters more vilified, than West India proprie- 
tors and others supported from property, formerly cultivated 
by slaves, now by apprentices. 

By some, their embarrassments have been ascribed to pro- 
fligacy and extravagam», and by others to the hand of Pro- 
vidence, as a punishment for participating in the profits of 
slave labour ; but both allegatioDS are alike unfounded and 
unjust, for almost in every case, the proprietors, legatees, and 
annuitants, were ignorant of the existence of the evil which 
was gradually ruining them, and hence did not consider in- 
terference necessary. 

It is true, that from ignorance of their own afiairs, and 
from misrepresentation of the value or annual income of the 
property to which they succeeded, many were induced to 
live beyond their means, — this evil, as well as almost every 
other, might have been prevented by proprietors living in 
Jamaica, and personally managing theii properties, in place 
of living in England. 

The hope of realizing a fortune, and in due time returning 
to his native country, allured the enterprising youth from his 



home, and induced him to cultivate the soil and participate 
IB the trade of Jamaica. At the period to which this refers, 
every encouragement was held out by government to induce 
those who had saved a little money by their industry, to 
invest it in human stock, to add to the profits of a trade 
which could not be carried on without indicting the most 
barbarous cruelties, as well as without rendering callous the 
best feelings of the human heart, and leading to immorali- 
ties of the most revolting kind. 

Some, no doubt, died in pursuit of the object which ttiey 
sought for, others obtained it, and continued their labours 
with a view to increase the value of their possessions for their 
successors. A considerable number, after acquiring fortunes, 
returned to their native land, and spent the remainder of their 
days there. In the latter case, while the proprietor lived, it 
became necessary to have a representative in Jamaica who 
was called an attorney ; and in the former, the pn^erty was 
left to the management of executors, while the heirs residing 
in the mother country, knew nothing of Jamaica matters, and 
were deluded by false representations from executors and at- 
tomies, and by ideas of wealth and greatnem which these 
delusive representations led them to suppose Uiey possessed. 
Custom, together with the absence of proprietors, gave rise to 
a most arrogant, extravagant, and, in many eases, bad mode 
of management. Previous to the abolition of slavery, the 
overseer saved defldency for 100 slaves, and a white person 
was required for every 60 above that number, Cfmsequendy 
an estate with 900 slaves, required four book-keepers to save 
deficiency, althou^ their services were not otherwise neces- 
sary on the estate. By the present deficiency law an over- 
seer .serves for BG, and a book-keeper for 40 apprenlioee. 
The Bumb« of white persona required by oustomi and by 
this law, not only increased the expenses, but enoouraged 
dissipation and immorality. . The attorney appoints the over- 
seer, and the latter engages the book-keepers. 

The attorney got lus appointment always through the rfr- 



commendation of some frifnil. Hia abilities as a planter, hia 
industry or honesty, was seldom talun into consideration. 
Indeed, his eonstitutents in general knew not whether he 
possessed the necessary qualities or not. When a new attor- 
ney took charge of a property, he generally dismissed the 
overseer to make room for some &iend of his ownj who was 
out of a situation, and owed him money. 

Indeed, it very often happened, that a good overseer was 
dismissed £rom caprice, whim, or pi^udice, or because hfi 
did not provide a iumptttous meal, &c. kc. for the appetite of 
his employer when be visited the property. 

The fee of the attomies, where no salary Is fixed, is, ac- 
cording to law, 6 per cent, on the value of the annual crop, 
and in proportion as they acquire friends and inSuence, their 
attorneyships increase. Formerly, an individual would have 
held 50 or 60 attorneyships in different parts of the island, 
some of these he visited once in the year, or twice, according 
to circumstances, viz. convenienee of situation, a plentiful 
supply of provision for himself and friends, and other similar 
attractions. He often knew little about the property, al- 
though his descrtptifm to his constituents had the appearance 
of b^g most minutet and wag considered to be the result of 
person^ inveatigatian and indefatigable industry for their 
behoof. 

On an estate of considerable size, the salary of the over- 
seei is only from L. 150 to L.300, but his establishment may, 
&om the fashion of the times, causp an annual expense of 
L.IOOO, or perhaps upwards. 

This may appear strange to those who have not had an 
Importunity of witnessing the manner in which establish- 
ments of this kind are formed and kept up ; and the veradtjr 
of the statement will be denied by those who are benefited by 
it. The following particulars, however, will satisfy the un- 
prejudiced as to the truth of the above refHresentatioD. 

There are generally the following persons about an over- 
seei's house. 



Cooks 3, Washerwomen 3> . . . 4 
Females old and young, about Ovei'seer's house, and 
Book-keeper's barracks, for cleaning apartments 
and for other odd purposes, . .8 

House boys 2, Stable boys 2, ... 4 
Boys and men attending hogs, goats, sheep, and other 

small stock, ..... 5 

Cutting and carrying grass for Overseer's horses, . 4 

Boy going messages, . , . 1 



Wages of 13, say Is. 3d. each . . L.O 16 

And of 13, say Is. 8d . . 11 



Amount of wages per day L.l I7 11 

Amount per annum — Working 5 days in the 
week, as each apprentice takes 2 days in the 
week to himself, and some 2^, which ren- 
ders a greater number of domestics neces- 
sary, as some of them are generally taking 
days, .... L.492 IS 4 

Expense of growing 400 bushels of com at 

lOs. . . . " " " 

Ditto of raising provisions and vegetables 

Salary of overseer 

Do. of four Book-keepers 



It seldom happens that the attimiey has any place of resi- 
dence belonging to himself, so that he generally resides on 
one of the estates under his charge. He occupies what is 
called the Great House, and causes an expense to the estate, 
equal to, if not greater than the presumed expenditure of the 
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oveneer, for he scruples not to add to, or alter the house to 
plesse his fancy, or extend his accommodation. 

Suppose the attorney has a conmuBsion of L.SOO per 
annum, and suppose he occasions an expense to the estate of 
L.1000, these items, added to the expense of the overseer'* 
establishment, will amount to upwards of L.2400- Nowj 
here is a surplus expenditure occasioned by the system, of 
L.1500, and without any beneiit, ibr there is no doubt that 
the estate would be better managed without an attorney, even 
in the absence of the. proprietor. Let it be entirely under 
the charge of the manager, with a salary of L.600 or L.7OO, 
according to the extent of the eatate, and a furnished house, 
the manager to find himself in servants and every thing else. 
Some of the present overseers, it is true, do not possess that 
stability of character which would warrant their holding such 
responsible situations, although all of them assume a style 
of living suitable to a man of more wealth than the value of 
the estates which they manage, and of the highest respect- 
ability. If this plan were adopted, individuals would not be 
advanced to the situation of manager, until they proved by 
their conduct that they were trust-worthy ; which, beside* 
being an advantage to their employers, would be a general 
good to the whole community. 

The ignorance, and absence of proprietors, have afibrded 
their representatives an opportunity of assuming an import- 
ance, and usurping a liberty of acting, which ought only to 
belong to the former. 

The attomies buy and sell, build up and cast down ; and 
the manager borrows, and lends, and exchanges the labour 
and goods of the estate. In most cases, there is a heavy 
mortgage debt against the estate, the interest of which, added 
to the commission in the sale and produce of supplies, the 
freight of both, and other profits connected with the mer- 
chant's transactions, yield a handsome return to him, for his 
advances ; while the proprietor is entirely dependent on the 
liberality of the merchant for a further advance, the proceeds 



of the crop being minus some hundreds, the enormous anniul 
expenditure caused by this extniwguit and pn^igate man- 
agement. Thus, while many are living in ease and af- 
fluence, and devouring the estate, the ovner is only a genteel 
beggar, and dare not assume half the consequence of his over- 
seer aiid attorney. 

By the system here described, many have been reduced to 
poverty who considered themselves out of its reach, while it is 
too late to recover their lost fortunes, as the mortgages have 
been foreclosed, and they have now no interest in the property 
which they once called their own. 

Much, however, may be done by those who can still, ac- 
cording to law, call themselves owners, although thdr proper- 
ties may be considerably burdened. Let all proprietors who 
can disengt^ themselves from their mother countey, go to 
Jamaica and reside on their own properties ; they will then 
save the expense of an establishment at home, live comfbrt- 
sbly with little outlay, save an attorney's lee, and check many 
improprieties of conduct as well as nimecessary expenses. 
They have little to fear on the score of health, with common 
caution— the climate of Jamaica is not so unhealthy as it is 
represented to be. The greatest inconvenience which per- 
sons of this class would feel in the present state of the colony, 
would be the want of society, and this would soon be remedied 
by emigration. 

Resident proprietors would not only improve their own cir- 
cumstances, and check the evils in management here alluded 
to, hut they would contribute to the general prosperity of the 
country, by taking a lively interest in the improvement of the 
peasantry. In all countries where the proprietors reside, the 
peasantry are more industrious, more moral, and more civi- 
HEed, than where they do not. No mere representative can 
ftel the same interest in the people, nor can the people in 
him. 

During the continuance of slavery, there was little done by 
any to instruct and civilize the slave ; but when improvement 



did take place, it was either by the pretenoe of thepnprietor, 
or by a TDandate from him. 

Attomiea and overwem may have charge of eetatei to^jr* 
and be removed from them to-morrow ; consequently, the 
Hune reciprocity of feeling between them and the appnintioes 
is not to be expected. The preKnt system, by which the 
appienticei are managed, is unnatural in all its parts, and 
but ill adapted to promote their improvement either as to in- 
dustry or oivilieatioti. 

The overseer has no influence with the people, &r be sel- 
dom uses any persuasion to induce them to do their duty, 
and trusts entirely to the administration of the law through 
the mediimi of the special magistrate. This has the e£bct of 
estranging the people irom the soil, and of inducing them 
to withhold a proper degree of respect &om those to whom it 
belongs, as well as iiom their representatives. They naturally 
locdt to the special magistrate as their protector, and think them- 
selves independent of the good or had opinion of all othcii, 
never thinking that these guardians aremerely itinerant judges 
for the time, have neither property nor influence beyond the 
office which they hold, and have no vmce in the framing of 
those laws by which the whole community is governed. Can 
it be denied that this authority ia calculated, on the one hand, 
to engender feelings of disre^ect in the minds of the pes* 
■antry towards those on whom they are dependent ; and on the 
other, disgust and indifference to those by whose capital, be- 
nevolence, influence, and personal exertions, they alone can 
be ultimstely and pre-eminently benefited P But while I af- 
firm that these are the natural consequences of the present 
state of affairs as regards apprentice, and proprietor, and m^ 
nager, I am far from saying that an apprenticeship is not ad- 
vanti^ous to both parties— apprentice and muter ; or that 
the office of special magistrate is unnecessary, oi indeed can 
be dispensed with. 

Independently of the propriety of abolishing slavery, it ww 
high time that the power of punifiiing should be taken out 



of the hands of mani^ers, book-keepers, and headmen, all of 
whom occasionally abused their misplaced authority ; but 
surely there were men to be found in Jamaica sufficiently hu- 
mane, talented, honourable, and destitute of prejudice, to 
join in the administration of the apprenticeship law, who, 
from their wealth and influence, would have secured the re- 
spect of the peasantry, and counteracted the evils here com- 
plained of, while they would have fostered that reciprocity of 
feeling between the peasant and those interested in the soil, 
which is natural and beneficial to both. 

One half of the special magistrates should have been se- 
lected from the local magistrates in the colonies, or from the 
respectable and wealthy class of the community. This would 
have made up for the want of experience on the part of those 
who received their appointment in the mother country, and 
the latter would have checked the prejudices of the former. 
In this case only half the number of special magistrates would 
have been paid, and even these, after the two or three first 
years, might have relieved each other, by obtaining leave of 
absence when their health required it, (at least their services 
would not in my opinion be required,) their salaries continu- 
ing till the apprenticeship ended. One object of the appren- 
ticeship was to prepare the people for entire freedom, by im- 
proving their minds, by educating the young, and by more 
familiar intercourse with the old, inducing them to know 
their duty, and to perform it without coercion. But although 
one-third of the apprenticeships have already expired, I regret 
to say that little has been done to forward the one object, and 
the natural progress of the other has been retarded by causes 
already referred to. It is not to be expected that the people 
in th^ present state of ignorance can appreciate the value of 
education and the blessing of reli^ous instruction ; attention 
to these must therefore be enforced by law, by persuasion, by 
rewards, and by punishments. Now, who can do this but 
the proprietors of the soil, and others possessing influence and 
capital in the community P It is their province aa well ss 
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their interest to do so, but they have neith» the inchnatioa 
nor the influence to do it with effect. 

The want of the former arises, in some measure, from ne- 
glecting their duty to their inferiors, and irom an erroneous 
opinion that the peasantry are incapable of improvement ; 
and the latter arises from the feeling which is produced in 
the minds of manager and apprentice by an intermediate au- 
thority. 

The manager supposes that the special magistrate (but it 
is an erroneous supposition in most cases), induces the ap- 
prentice to entertain notions of disrespect and indifference to- 
wards him, and this feeling makes him regardless of the com- 
fort and improvement of the people. The magistrates are 
thus unjustly accused of improper interference, and even ca- 
lumniated, and the people are accused of ingratitude, and in- 
subordination , when neither the one nor the other are guilty 
of the alleged charge. The system is the parent of this 
unnatural and rebellious state of things, and also of the con- 
tinuance of certain prejudices and habits which slavery pro- 
duced and confirmed. It cannot be denied, that many over- 
seers, previous to the abolition act, treated the slaves harshly, 
and enforced their orders by instruments more applicable to 
beasts than human beings, while they never condescended to 
make use of reason oi persuasion, or even to treat them as 
rational creatures. In these cases, it is as unnatural Jbr the 
same manager now to forget his tyrannical demeanour, and 
to treat the apprentices as members of the rational commu- 
nity, as it is natural for the apprentices to rejoice at his cha- 
grin, and to cherish a spirit of revenge. On this account, 
managers who have not much of the old school learning, get 
on better with the special magistrate and the people, than 
those who were (erroneously) considered superior planters, 
merely because they wielded the whip more dexterously than 
their neighbours. Had there been a general change of ma- 
nagers when slavery ceased, the special magistrate would have 
had fewer complaints from both manager and apprentice ; and 
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the latter would have been teas troubleeome and more atteti^ 
tive to his duty. A considerable portion of the Rpeciol ittft' 
gistrates are well qualified lo discharge the duties of the of- 
fice, and do so inde|)endently and conscieittiously^ and in str 
far as their proceedings have come under my knowledge, I 
can vouch for the truth of this. I can speilk particularly o( 
those in the parishes of St. Thomas in the East, and St. 
Davids, viz. Messrs. Bain, Willis, Lyon, and Dunne.—' 
With the conduct and decisions of the two latter I am well 
acquainted, and have cause to approve of them. I do not 
think the conduct or writings of these gentlemen warranted, 
in any measure, the blame which has been attached to them. 

That some have been appointed in the mother country, 
and some by the governor in the island, unfit for the situa- 
tion, is certain ; and in corroboration of this, it may be stated, 
that a few have shewn themselves arrant Fools, and have made 
an improper use of the power vested in them by insulting 
men of respectability in the presence of their dependents, and 
by encouraging a spirit of contempt in the minds of the a|>- 
prentices towards their superiors. No man should be ap- 
pointed to th6 situation, who is not, from his education, rank, 
manners, and experience, entitled to respect from all clasiei. 
If he does not possess these qualities, he will be sure to dis- 
gust the respectable and intelligent part of the oommunity ; 
ftnd this disgust will be increased by the vanity and self-con- 
ceit with which he will endeavour to supply their plaCe. This 
vanity and self-conceit will lead him to resent, as far as he 
can, the want of respect and confidence on the part of those 
whom he cannot commend. He will lavish his favour on 
their inferiors, that his popularity with the latter may, in 
some measure, compensate for the want of it with their mas- 
ter. The eSect of his partiality will be extremely injurious, 
alienating from one another parties whose interests can only 
be promoted by mutual Confidence and sympatlty. 

The jarrings thus excited, cannot fail to do much mischief 
to the apprenticeSj and will exist to a certain extent, so long 



ti the pres^it system oontinuei. The effect of them, toge- 
ther irith BO ill-timed interference on the part of the gover- 
nor, dewing s strong biai to excuse indolence and palliate 
iviinei wUl be moit hurtful to the very people, whose welfiire 
^e governor ia aniuouB b> promote, and will greatly retard 
tbor iinp«>v«nent. 

The geDeral Dpiniiin o( the old time pUnUrs, and many 
osiers who have lived long in the colony is, that the negroes 
are ungrateful, and crafty in their dispositions ; that they do 
not possess intellect sufficient for their ever becoming a use- 
iiil dass in s free condition ; and these sapiwt judges do not 
admit that say man can know the chsrscter of the negro (or 
to use th^ own pfatase,— Mliat expenence has he of the ne- 
grp character F) who has niK gone through the stages of mental 
and jnoral improvement, or in other words, the routine of book- 
keeper and overi<eer- But i^th out underrating the discrimiDtcion 
flf these gentlemen, it moy with some dt^ree of truth be said, 
that l^ey are stiU in ignorance of that which th^ pretend U 
know ; th^r conclu»oas are all drawn from experience in 
llAvery when the fiegro was nether allowed to think nor to 
act &r himself. If be du^ to i^et «n opinion to his over- 
seer, it was coflstrued into inaolence, and he was punished &a 
it. On die one hand, not the body, but: the mind of the 
dBv« was in fetters, pd that whatever intdlact he mi^ pos- 
sess) be was net allowed to eKercise is ; and on the other, tibe 
master manned the goml, bsd, aiod indiferent, by the ume 
I^iysipal argvmemt. 

It is onJy now that the mental quslitiee, the vicious pra- 
peofiities, or the virtue^ of the Begroee are discovered, and 
that chose who have cha^e of tJiem, or who mingle with them, 
WQ have an ^portunity of digcrimiaating between the good 
and the bad in disposiuon- 

I am di^>«^ to aterlbe to them the pweeseion of intellect 
sufficient for aU use^ purpows. It ie true, that some of die 
A&icaBt are very stupid, uid £yen in th^r youdi could not 
have been taught to know any thing which required mind ; 
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but there ate others, natives of a different portion of that ex- 
tensive country, nho are very intelligent, industrious, and 
faithful ; while as to the Creoles, they are in general acute in 
observation, and quick in apprehension. 1 have found aome 
of the boys and girls learn to read with great facility. They 
appreciate kindness, indulgence, and liberality from their 
master, if these are judiciously exercised, as a reward for good 
conduct ; but if they are exercised indiscriminately, harm 
will be done in place of good. It has ofWi been remarked, 
that the negroes who bad been most indulged, and most kind- 
ly treated, were the first to rebel, or become discontented, 
which is no doubt true, for kindness will always have this 
effect, unless it comes from one whom they both respect and 
fear. Let benevolence towards them, be accompanied with 
increased vigilance on the part of the master, that tbey do 
their duty, for if he relaxes in his attention, they are sure to 
fall off. If he expects that his kindness will be a sufficient 
guarantee for their dischai^ng their duty without his detect- 
ing all their faults, he will be mistaken. But this is very 
much the case with the peasantry in a civilized country, and 
is only what may be expected from a people just emerging 
from davery. Indeed, I do not think they are less virtuous 
or more vicious than was to be expected, from the example 
which had been set before them, by tbeir superiors, and irom 
their degraded and ignorant state. I have no hesitation in 
repeating, that they possess mental qualities, which, if culti- 
vated, will render them a useful, industrious, and moral 
labouring class. This, however, will not be the case, with- 
out a considerable expenditure of money, and without great 
care and exertion on the part of the proprietors, and all 
others possessing wealth and influence. If the negroes are 
lefl to themselves, the little civilization which they have ac- 
quired will soon disappear, and they will sink into a state of 
barbarity. They will bask in the sun, and be contented to 
live on yams and cocoa, with a piece of osnaburgh or baize 
to cover their nakedness. Then will the expensive and beau- 
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tiiul works and houses in Jamaica become ruins, and the fer- 
tile sugar plains and coffee mountains, scenes of desolation. 
An intermediate state from slavery to freedom was absolutely 
necessary, and the apprenticeship would be productive of 
great advantage to all parties, if it were properly managed, 
and to none more than the apprentice. 

If the negroes are not working well in some places, and if 
a good understanding ioes not exist amongst all classes, it is 
not the fault of the apprenticeship. The fault is in the con- 
duct of those in authority, viz. the governor, the special ma- 
gistrates, and the managers. 

The home government has done great injury to the ap- 
prentices and to the country, by depriving those interested in 
the soil from having any legal controul over tl^m ; for if the 
peasantry are to be improved at all, it mustbel^ the capital, 
exertions, and attention of the planters. It never can be 
through the means of the governor and the special magis- 
trates. The former seeks the appointment from a desire 
to retrieve his embarrassed circumstances, and gets it from 
the party with whom he is connected in politics, frequently 
without due regard as to whether he possesses the talent, the 
honour, the dignity, and the business-habits necessary for so 
important an office. He seldom possesses any property in 
the colony, and is not identified with it in any way ; and his 
chief object is to make himself popular with the party who 
procured him his appointment. 

The latter get their appointment by interest also, — have 
no property in the country, and will quit it at the termina- 
tion of the apprenticeship on a pension, (if they can procure 
one) which they will spend at home. Jamaica and all her in- 
terests may then go to ruin. The peasantry will then find 
that they have been trusting to a broken reed, and will regret 
having been alienated from their natural protectors and 
supportei^, by whose wealth alone they can be improved in 
mind as well as in personal comforts. There are a few 
men of colour, natives of the colony, iq the magistracy. 
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Although not possesied of mud property) yet having be^n 
educated in Englmul, and being naturally talented, at die 
same time identified with the coloaj for life, they may 
be depended upon as desirouB of promoting its interests. It 
is but fail that these men should oceupy stations in society 
corresponding to their education and ehaiacter ; and if they 
can only feiget the injustice with which tbej at one time 
wece treated, and the pigudices which existed againpt themt 
and act with impartiality and without prejudice to any party, 
thfty will be very valuable members of the community ; but 
if they act otherwise, they will be dangerous agitators. 

A^ die apprentices are now c|uit« awaie of the extent of 
dieir privileges, tb^ no manager ha» it in his power to 
punish them ; and as many of the old-time planters have left 
the Island, while those who remain have in some measure ai> 
commodated themselves to the change, the government would 
do well to male the local magistrates, judges, alwg with th? 
^eoial mogis^ates, in cases between the masters aad the ap- 
prentice where the former is not peivonaUy interested. Thiqi 
would lessen the labour of tlie spetaal rnqgistrates very mu«b> 
and render it unnecessary for government to ^^oint any mcwe 
to the office. Indeed, one half of those adjudicating now 
might be tent home, or he sUoved to retire, retaining their 
sokries. This would re-estalxUsh the natural feeling betveeo 
tJie peaswtry and the proprieteis, and induce the latter to 
take a greater interest in the moral improvement of the lormtV. 
If an alt^iuion to this effect were made in the laws, and if & 
greater numb^ of pri^ietors w»« to reside on their pr<^OT- 
ties, wd teke an interest in the condtut of the Appcentioes, 
by contributing to their education, and to their good conduot 
by their advice, as well as by good femily ex«oi[de, we might 
yet see in Jamaica a mor^ and industrious pessajitry, and a 
greater du»e of prosperity than that Ijlwd has ever enjoyed. 
I*t me then atramously adviee sH i»»prieto»» who h*vc it in 
dieir power to quit home, to repair to Jamaica withfiut delayt 
as it is the only way by which they will preserve the lemnaiit 
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of their property to themselTes and their femilies, as veil ta 
contribute to the general good of the Iiland. Do not let 
them, however, follow the old fashion of living in a gnat 
house, for if they do, their inSuence with the people will be 
lost, or rather, they will never acquire any. But let them 
maks themtelvea pcraonally acquainted with the apprenticea, 
and manage their own concerns as far as they are capable of 
doing so ; they would thus live comfortably upon their own 
property, and under their superintendence the practical part 
of the planting might be conducted by industrious working 
men at very moderate wages. By the system here suggested, 
the expences of managing property wonld he nauoh less than 
it is at present, including the proprietor's living, exclusive of 
wine. This might be a saving to the estate of L.500, or 
L.IOOO or more, per annum, according to the style in which 
the proprietor lived at home. 

If there was a better understanding between the home go- 
vernment and the influential portion of the people of Jamaica, 
and also between his Majesty's representative and the respec- 
table class of the community, by which more unanimity of sen- 
timent and action would be produced, much might yet be done 
during the apprenticeship for the improvement of the people. 
The apprenticeship was intended to beneBt the appTenticeB,8nd 
so it does ; but it Would benefit them much more if properly 
managed. Nothing can he more absurd than the hue and cry 
which has been raised by the anti-slavery party against the ap- 
prenticeship, the fiilsehoods which have been told of cruelties 
to the apprentices, and the motion which was made by F. Bux- 
ton to terminate it. Never did the advocates of any cause shew 
greater ignorance of their subject, than Mr. O'Connell and 
others did at the meeting at Birmingham. Their assertions 
Were false, and their suggestions foolish. Had an eye-witness 
of what was passing in Jamaica been present ; — had he been 
sufficiently impartial, independent, and disposed to speak the 
truth, how efitetnally he would have refuted and turned to 
ridicule the base and malignant assertions made on that occa- 
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sion, and exposed to contempt the charactei which these actofs 
assumed in the play- The petition which was presented from 
that humbug and theatrical-like meeting, was filled with false- 
hood and misrepresentation Irom beginning to end. 

*'The system of apprenticeship," say they, "has been 
made an instrument of the basest fraud end the most cruel 
oppression ; — even mauy of the stipendiary ma^strates sent 
out from this country as the guardians o£ the negro have 
become the mere tools of the planters, and have sanctioned 
hy their authority, for the purpose of extorting labour, the 
infliction of corporal punishment to & fearful extent.'" 

No assertions could be more false and calumnious than 
this. Some of the special magistrates may have permitted 
themselves to be made the tools of the governor, and the par- 
ty who procured them their appointment ; but what could in- 
duce them to be tools of the planters P Surely these petition- 
ers are aware, that no apprentice is punished except by evi- 
dence upon oath, whoever the witness may be ; and it is 
generally by the evidence of apprentices that the accused is 
found guilty. If, therefore, dedsions are given, as described 
by the petitioners, the whole party must be guilty of perjury 
in making up a case against the poor apprentice, where no 
fault exists. The petitioners also assert, that the few who 
have had the independence to oppose this oppression, have 
left the island in disgust. I doubt not this excuse has been 
given by some of those who have returned home, for the pur- 
pose of procuring some other situation, but the whole com- 
munity will refute this false though very plausible tale. Those 
that returned, and did not do so from bad health, either 
found themselves unfit for their situations, or dreaded the 
effects of the climate. 

The petitioners farther assert, that the apprentice " has not 
the same comforts which he had when a slave, nor the same 
time to work his grounds.^ If he is industrious and well be- 
haved, he has the same allowances which he had previously. 
Me can work the same ground, and work for hire a day in 
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each week to his master. The wages for this day would pro- 
cure for him better clothes than he had before, as well as 
other comforts ; but if he is lazy, no matter what time he has 
at his own disposal, it will be spent hi loitering about the negro 
houses, or in wandering about the country. It is to be re> 
gretted that this is the way with too many of them, and it 
may be ascribed in some measure to the ill-timed interference 
of the petitioners, and to the present system of authority. 

The author begs it to be understood, that this is not mere 
conjecture or supposition, as he speaks from experience of bis 
own people, and what he has seen among others. The former 
have worked for wages in their own time Irom 1st August 
1834> till 1st August 1836, to the amount of about L.400, 
and kept their grounds in better order than they were before ; 
but while they were doing so, he has seen many of his neigh- 
bours'' apprentices basking in the sun without any one telling 
them they were doing wrong. The truth is, the character 
and habits of these negroes have yet to be formed ; and who 
is to do so but those who are constantly about them, who 
have an opportunity of knowing all their transactions, who 
have the means of rewarding virtue and industry, and who 
ought to have the authority to punish vice and indolence ? 
It is neither the governor nor the special magistrate who can 
do this. It must, however, he admitted, that few of the 
managers have hitherto taken the necessary trouble with the 
apprentices, or felt sufficient interest in them ; but from the 
change which has taken place, if the present system of au- 
thority was altered to a certain extent, it is to be presumed 
they woidd. 

There are certain beneficial consequences which naturally 
result to the apprentices from the apprenticeship, indepen- 
dent of any effort being made to improve their minds, which 
will prepare them so far for entire freedom. During slavery 
there was an unmeaning and invidious distinction kept up 
between the bound and the free of the same class, which 
checked the improvement of the former, and encouraged 
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villany and idleneas in tlie latter. Those slaves who had 
been emancipated, thought they were exempt from labour, ^nd 
and generally lived on their slave connections. A free per- 
son was always admitted by a slave as superior. Since 
slavery ceased, this tallaciotis distinction has disappeared; 
the apprentice has been raised in his own estimation, and 
has a wider and a more unrestricted intercourse with the 
world, which will impvve the minds of the well-disposed, 
although at the same time it encreases crime in those whose 
wild dispositions were subdued formerly by the existence of 
slavery. While the improvement of the one portion, however, 
is advancing, the crimes of the other will be checked by the 
exemplary public punishment which the law is daily inflicting. 

There are other advantages of great importance emanating 
from the apprenticeship. About one-tenth of the apprentices 
are invalid, do not work to their master, but they have their 
houses, grounds, and clothing from the property. About 
one-teoth are weakly, partly from ^e, from sores and dis- 
ease peculiar to the Africans, whose labour is not adequate 
to the value of the privileges they have from their master, 
and whom no person would care to hire if the apprenticeship 
was at an end. 

About one-tenth are young apprentices who do very little 
work, only carry bogs' meat or grass, or attend small stock. 
Then, again, about one-sixth are non.*pprenticeB, who are 
maintained on the property- They assist their parents to 
work the provision grounds for their own maintenance, and 
also for sale. If there was no apprenticeship, a great por- 
tion of the non-effectives here referred to would either starve, 
or must be supported by charity. In case that some may 
doubt the accuracy of this statement as to the number of 
non-effective people, I subjoin an account of those belonging 
to myself. The statement was drawn up while at sea, so that 
the authw had not the necessary documents to which he 
might refer ; but the general accuracy of the items may be 
depended on. 

■|.,,i, ., A'OO^IC 



Whole nmnber on my property, - - 496 

Non-apprentices, - - - - - 82 

114 

Invalids who do no work, - • - -41 

373 

Weakly peojJe who do very little vaik, not bs much as 
would pay fbi thm houses and grounds, • 48 



Besides the above number, there are about 60 breeding 
women and mothers of children whose labour b not 
equal to -- -- --30 

Number of effective labourers who would be hired if 
there was no apprenticeship, - - - 23S 

Thus it appears, that by the apprenticeship about one- 
half of the whole number are secured in a tolerably comfor- 
table living, many of whom would be entirely dependent on 
charity, while others would not make as much of their labour 
as would procure for them the comforts which they enjoy in 
virtue of the apprenticeship. 

Indeed, suppose the whole 496 to be one family, and those 
wmrking for hire who are able to work, and suppose the sur- 
plus of their earnings, beyond what they required for their 
own maintenance, were to be appropriated for the support of 
the others, the whole would not have the comforts which 
they at present enjoy, where the owner is present, and where 
be takes that charge of the people which it is natural and 
proper for him to do. The apprenticesliip has also the effect 
of keeping them more together, and interesting the proprietor 
in them. As previously said, where this natural and reci- 
procal feehng is not cultivated, by neglect on the manager^S 
part, or by an uncalled for interference on the part of the 
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special magistrates, the people will make little improvement 
in their minds, and add nothing to their personal comforts. 

It has been already stated, that the apprentices possess 
many good qualities, which, if cultivated, will make them a 
useful people. We must encourage that taste for good 
clothing which they already possess ; we must induce them 
to imhibe a desire for artificial wants in the way of living, and 
in the ornaments of their houses; we must expel, as soon as 
possible, many of the superstitious notions which they at 
present entertain, improve their minds, and correct their im- 
moral practices, by teaching ihem to read their Bihies, and 
inculcating the principles of true religion. Of the necessity 
of all this, the apprentices themselves have not the most dis- 
tant notion, and it requires influence on the part of the pro- 
prietor, or whoever may undertake this task, of accomplishing 
it ; nay, where this inHuence is wanting, the enforcement of 
the law will be necessary, and this influence is almost no- 
where to be found, for the reasons previously stated. 

Until the influence of education be spread among them, 
they will be totally insensible to its value. The parents are 
not desirous that their children should learn to read, because 
they know nothing of the value of education themselves. 
Although on the property of the author there is a schoolmaster 
for the use of the people alone, they neither appreciate the 
value, nor take advantage of the opportunity thus afforded 
them, as they ought to do. 

It may be expected, that many of the industrious among 
the apprentices who have saved a few pounds, will endeavour 
to purchase an acre or two of land, on which they will erect 
a hut, and that to the cultivation of this spot they will give 
(he labour of themselves and their families. Those who can 
afford to purchase a greater quantity of land will harboui the 
lazy about them, whose labour they will occasionally get for 
affording them a home and a mean subsistence, while the 
more vicious, who are desirous of being without the pale of 
law, will take possession of back lands, live on such provi- 
sions as they can raise, and will only venture into the popu- 
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lous distiicts foi the purpose of exchanging ground provi- 
sions lor herrings, committing depredations, or receiving 
stolen goods. 

If these opportunities are alloved, the civilization of the 
peasantry will cease. The improvement which has already 
taken place will soon vanish, and leave not a trace behind ; 
and in the course of a century, the peasantry of JamEUca will 
become as ignorant, as superstitious, and as barbarous as 
their ancestors are in their native land. 

To prevent such results, the dispatch of Lord Glenelg to 
the Marquis of SHgo of 30th January 1836, regarding ciown- 
lands, &c. is deserving the serious attention of the Governor, 
the Assembly, and proprietors of Jamaica. His Lordship 
seems to take a very correct view of the natural consequences 
which will result from the statfi of the peasantry and the un- 
occupancy of the lands, unless checked by suitable provisions 
and legislative enactments. 

His Lordships' suggestions regarding the crown-lands are 
certainly very judicious, but although there is much land un- 
occupied in Jamaica, the crown owns but a small proportion 
of it. 

These lands belong to individuals, although the owner la 
many cases may not be known, and the lands may be for- 
feited for the non-payment of the tent, and unless immedi- 
ately claimed, will be taken up by the crown. 

A law might be made to prevent the sale of land in 
smaller patches than ten, fifteen, or twenty acres. Such a 
law may appear arbitrary, both towards the buyer and seller, 
but the state of the country would justify its existence for a 
time. The price and quantity, however, would depend upon 
localities, situation, and tbe quality of the soil. Near towns 
the quantity may be smaller, because the land is more valu- 
able, and the purchasers would be more respectable. Every 
measure ought to be adopted, which is calculated to secure 
the cultivation of the already improved lands, and to keep the 
population sufficiently dense in those districts where the soil is 
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most valuable, and where the greatest capita] is iiiTested. The 
cultivation of the back lands should keep pace with the in- 
crease of the population. 

Schools should be established in Buob districts, and also 
churches, and all vho have any influence with the apprentices 
should use it in persuading diem to send their children to 
school, while the influential part f£ the community should set 
the example to the apprentdces of attending church on Sun- 
day, (for at present they only attend those places from cu- 
riosity, and, if their eyes are opened, to see you) ; this may ul- 
timately impress their minds with a sense of their own ignor- 
ance, and the value of education to their c^dren. When 
this is done, they will not be desirous of leaving a place where 
they enjoy such important advantages. 

But, besides the persuasive influence of those who have any 
oontroul over the apprentices, it will be necessary to enact 
laws to oblige parents to send their children to school, and to 
contribute to defray the expense of educating them to a 
certain extent, by a day's labour in the month, or so. This 
contribution on the part of the parents would have the efieet 
of promoting an interest in the education of their children, 
and law would oblige them to discharge a duty at first, which 
they would soon do voluntarily, and with pleasure. 

However strange it may appear to a civilized community 
that parents should despise the boon which is offered to them 
of educating their children gratia, yet this is the case with the 
apprentices in Jamaica at present, They are also perfectly cal- 
,lous and indifferent with regard to religious instruction. When 
aplaceofwDishipisopened, they will attend it for a day or two 
from novelty, particularly if they have a good suit of clothes to 
put OIL, but they are neither impressed with any serious motive, 
nor are they excited by any internal desire to know that truth, 
which is the wisdom and power of (rod unto aalvatioo, or any 
thing regarding a future state. This, however, is only what 
may be expected from their past habits and present ignorance. 
The author has experienced the callousness of his own peoiJe 



m this respect, and hu been much mortified by it, for as he 
has prenouEly stated, they have not hitherto appreciated the 
opportunities which he has given them of learning the princi- 
ples of religion, and of having their children educated. They 
have, hoirever, attended the Sunday School, and the place of 
voTship, pretty r^ularly, more from a desire to please their 
master, and because it is his request, than from any other 
motive. But the trouble and expense attending this effort 
will be amply repaid if he succeeds in impressing on their 
minds the importance and value of education, and awakening 
a concern For their eternal weliare. He does not despair that 
by perseverance he will accomplish these important ends. 

Useful impressions would be much sooner made, were it 
not for the influence of the Baptists. Those amongst th« 
people who belong to that sect, are wedded to certain super- 
stitious ceremonies which greatly retard the spread of useful 
knowledge. Previous to the author residing on his own pro- 
perty, and taking this interest in his people, and making the 
provision for their moral improvement here referred to, many 
of those rather advanced in life had joined an illiterate Bap- 
tist congr^tion in Kingston. The person who acts as 
clergyman of this congregation is an uneducated man, and in- 
capable of instructing his followers in the principles of reli- 
gion on any well-r^ulated and organized plan. He contrives, 
however, to exercise an influence over them by quarterly or 
yearly ceiemonics at the church in Kingston, and by sending 
po-sons, whom he calls leaders, into the countjry, (for he haa 
members of his church fifty miles from town), to hold meet- 
ings, to administer the sacrament, and to levy contributions. 
These persons appoint others whom they call daddies, on the 
difierent properties, to inculcate on the minds of the people 
such BUpetstitiouB notions as they themselves propagate. 

The daddita hold nightly meetings on different properties, 
perhapa two or three nights in the week, where they sing and 
pray from agbt or nine o'clock till four or five next morning. 
Not one <^ the persons, who preside on these occaaions, can 
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read their Bibles, and although their motives may be good, it 
is impossible they can convey to the people any just views of 
religion. Besides, such meetings exhaust the people as well 
as lead to improprieties of conduct ; and when held on Satur- 
day night, unfit them foi attending the proper place of worship 
on Sunday, where they would leam their catechism, hear the 
Scriptures explained, and receive much useful information. 

The author expects that as education spreads amongst the 
people, these nightly meetings and superstitious notions will 
vanish. Every effort should be made to support and cncou- 
r^e the one, and to discountenance and annihilate the other. 

The apprentices have no idea of the value of time, and will 
always loiter away a portion of that which is their own to no 
purpose, unless looked after by some person who has influence 
over them. In general, at present, as matters are going on, 
no one cares or knows how the apprentices spend their own 
time. The influence of the local magistrate has been destroy- 
ed, because he is not allowed to adjudicate in those matters 
which most materially affect the apprentices; the greater 
number of managers care little about them beyond the perfor- 
mance of labour; and those who feel an interest in their im- 
provement, make enquiries into their private conduct, and offer 
advice, in place of being listened to may be insulted with, 
" Hie, massa,na, you wee time." — " Yo\ino peshal magtster.'" 
The special magistrate has no opportunity of knowing the 
private character of the apprentices, and checking indolence 
during their own time, although he is the only person whose 
voice would be listened to. 

The author of the forcing observations has been induced 
to publish them, principally from a desire to excite the attention 
of proprietors, and to induce them to go out to Jamaica. He has 
also been influenced by a wish to convey minute local informa- 
tion, to those who are anicious to promote the interest of the 
colonies, but who only possess general information, and that 
too, not from an authentic source. He b^si it to be distinctly 
understood that he is actuated by no bad feeling towards any 
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one who happens for the time t« discharge the duties of the 
various departments to which he has alluded, and that nothing 
is farther from his intention than to lead any one to suppose 
that the special magistrates and overseers are not in general an 
honegt, honourable, and intelligent class of men. The system 
and lashions of past times have led to the abuses complained 
of in management ; and it is the office of the special magis^' 
trates, which the author complains of, not the men who dis- 
charge its duties. 
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